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III 


A Coordinated Program 


While the present report deals essentially with the relation 
of the public schools to the public institutions in providing a 
broader program of suitable care for the feeble-minded, it is 
important to recognize that the public school is only one of 
many agencies concerned in this problem. Therefore, in em- 
phasizing the role of the public school we must not forget that 
this agency is but one in a series of measures which should be 
employed. Thus, the public school has but little influence in 
the direction of prevention. Moreover, it can do but little in 
the way of treatment except as education and training constitute 
‘one phase of treatment. Moreover, we must not lose sight of 
the child below the age of school entrance and above the age of 
compulsory education. 


THE CLASSIFICATION CLINIC 


In order to care for the feeble-minded we must first recog- 
nize them and determine the gravity of their condition. For 
many years the detection of the feeble-minded was left to the 
family or the neighborhood. Under these conditions only those 
feeble-minded were recognized who showed extreme mental, 
physical or social handicaps. The low-grade feeble-minded child 
is easily recognized because of his utter helplessness. He is a 
burden in the family and a topic of conversation in the com- 
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munity. The high-grade cases do not attract much attention 
unless physical handicaps, poor home surroundings, or delin- 
quent tendencies make them conspicuous. The well-adjusted 
high-grade feeble-minded usually are not recognized until ad- 
olescence. They are then usually discovered because of their 
failure to make satisfactory progress in the public schools. Un. 
der these conditions it is not surprising that the well-behaved 
feeble-minded escape attention. 


The most satisfactory machinery for the detection of mental 
deficiency in children is the community mental hygiene clinic. 
Such a clinic provides several necessary services. In simple 
cases it not only confirms the suspected diagnosis but determines 
the degree and type. In high-grade, doubtful or borderline cases 
it provides the scientific methods and professional experience 
necessary for accurate judgment. It studies the child’s assets 
as well as his liabilities and advises how the assets can be capi- 
talized and the liabilities avoided. It evaluates the importance 
of complicating factors and decides whether the child can best 
be cared for at home, at school, or in an institution. If the 
child is to remain in his own home it advises the family in the 
proper methods of home care and training best suited to the 
circumstances. The mental hygiene clinic also becomes a re- 
search center for the study of mental deficiency in general, its 
prevalence in the community and the most effective methods of 
social control and supervision. 

Adequate detection of feeble-minded children in the public 
schools requires more extensive facilities than those provided by 
the mental hygiene clinic alone. A public school mental clinic 
conducted as a function of the department of medical inspection, 
or organized as an educational guidance clinic or as a classi- 
fication branch of the department of tests and measurements, 
serves the purpose more immediately and more effectively. In 
the less populated districts of the State, the community mental 
hygiene clinic is usually adequate for the needs of the entire 
community, including the public schools outside the municipali- 
ties. In the larger municipalities the less expensive services of 
the public school clinic serve the school purposes more effective- 
ly, while in the intermediate districts it is possible for the depart- 
ments of medical inspection, or even for the supervisor of the 
special class teaching staff, to perform the same service. 
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In any case, it is important to provide adequate facilities 
for the early detection of the feeble-minded and for the proper 
evaluation of the accompanying circumstances. It is also es- 
sential that coordination be provided among the existing services 
of the State, the community and the public school for exchang- 
ing information. It should not prove either difficult or expen- 
sive to provide some simple procedure to facilitate the best dis- 
position of the feeble-minded in relation to the various services 
provided through public institutions, public schools, and com- 
munity service. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The administration of special education for the feeble- 
minded of school age will vary according to circumstances. In 
rural districts it is desirable to provide centralized or union 
school districts which will concentrate sufficient children in a 
given district to make transportation and special education feas- 
ible without excessive cost or undue publicity. In the absence of 
such unionized schools, those feeble-minded children of school 
age in rural districts who cannot be admitted to public institu- 
tions should at least receive individual attention in the ungraded 
school or in the small graded school provided this does not de- 
tract improperly from the education of the normal children in 
such schools. It is feasible for the classroom teacher to provide 
suitable work and sufficient attention for the well-adjusted high- 
grade feeble-minded child without interfering seriously with the 
work of the regular class, but usually this type of work will re- 
quire encouragement and supervision. 

In school districts of intermediate size it is feasible to 
organize a small number of special classes in the larger school 
buildings, concentrating the feeble-minded children from sur- 
rounding buildings for this purpose if necessary. If practicable, 
it is desirable to have two such classes in the same school build- 
ing as this will provide a secondary classification according to 
age, sex and ability. It is also practicable to appoint one special 
class teacher in such a district as the supervisor of these classes, 
a responsibility which she can usually carry without serious in- 
terference with her duties as a special class teacher. 

In the larger municipalities there should be a separate de- 
partment of special education. Ideally, it is desirable that all 
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branches of special education for the handicapped, including the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, the unadjusted, as well as 
the feeble-minded, be concentrated in a single department, the 
head of which should hold the rank of associate or assistant 
superintendent. Lacking such an organization, an alternative 
plan is to organize a department of special classes for the feeble- 
minded with a supervisor responsible to the superintendent for 
their organization and administration. Still another plan is to 
provide for the feeble-minded, the very dull normal (those of low 
verbal intelligence) and the behavior problem children (disci- 


plinary cases) under a single supervisor or assistant superin- 
tendent. 


In any of these plans it is advisable to provide special schools 
as well as special classes. Single special classes or “twin” 
special classes should be provided in the larger school buildings 
as recommended for districts of intermediate size. These classes 
will take care of the pre-adolescent feeble-minded and will keep 
such children in contact with normal children as far as may be 
practicable. Special schools or special centers, that is, groups 
of more than two special classes, should also be organized in the 
larger districts so as to provide for segregation according to 
age, sex and ability, especially during the adolescent period. In 
these special centers or special schools a suitable variety and 
amount of equipment should be provided for the manual, occupa- 
tional and industrial training which is so much more necessary 
among the older feeble-minded than it is among the younger. 


Finally, state supervision of all special classes should be 
provided in the State Department of Public Instruction. Ulti- 
mately, a division of the State Department should be devoted to 
the state-wide administration of all types of special classes with 
an assistant commissioner at its head. Until such provision is 
practicable there should be a state supervisor of special classes 
for the feeble-minded or a bureau of special education within the 
Division of Elementary Education. In this connection, it is of 
the first importance also that the State Department of Public 
Instruction should provide central supervision of public school 
clinics designed to meet the needs of the school system and to 
provide coordination with the State Department of Institutions. 

The subsidiary problems of equipment, transportation, qual- 
ification of teachers, and costs, will follow as necessary details 
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of the above system of administration. Adequate equipment is 
of the first importance and should be provided in sufficient var- 
iety, amount and quality so that the special classes or special 
schools suffer no handicaps in these directions. Since much of 
the special education of the feeble-minded takes place through 
manual activity, and since the feeble-minded are much less 
handicapped in manual aptitude than in intellectual capacity, the 
need for suitable occupational and industrial equipment is self- 
evident. Perhaps state aid in this direction should be extended 
to the smaller school districts, just as state aid for special class 
teachers is already provided for such districts. This in turn 
would provide additional incentive and opportunity for the cen- 
tralized supervision of special education in the smaller districts. | 

It is, of course, essential that special class teachers be ade- 
quately prepared for the special requirements of their work. 
This problem has already been provided for in New Jersey by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, which has set up 
adequate standards in the direction of teacher training and per- 
sonal qualifications. 


CORRELATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


No program for the care of the feeble-minded is adequate 
without close contact between the agencies concerned and the 
homes from which the feeble-minded come. An appreciable 
number of the feeble-minded come from good homes which are 
willing, though not always able, to assume the burden of their 
misfortune. All too often the feeble-minded child of good 
family does not receive proper attention because of family pride 
or family unwillingness to share its burden with the community 
or the state. Exceptional tact and sympathy are required in the 
relations between such homes and the public institution, the 
public school or the community welfare agencies. The majority 
of the feeble-minded, on the other hand, come from poor homes 
where economic conditions or unfortunate home situations pro- 
vide an environment which makes good social adjustment im- 
possible. 

It is essential that the home situation in all cases be ade- 
quately appreciated. Friendly contact should be established be- 
tween the agencies and the home through social workers, visit- 
ing teachers or other representatives of the schools, service 
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agencies and institutions. It is highly desirable that the special 
class teacher maintain direct contact with the homes from which 
her children are derived. This will indicate not only the stan- 
dard of achievement to be expected and the obstacles presented 
by the home in striving for such accomplishment, but will also 
serve to indicate the social objectives that may be set up for the 
child in question. Thus, the adequacy of the home must be de- 
termined from the point of view of ultimately resuming the re- 
sponsibility for the supervision or care of the feeble-minded 
person in question in case he is to be returned to the home from 
the institution or in view of the time when he will leave school. 

This involves a program of vocational guidance, social ad- 
justment, and perhaps industrial placement and social follow-up 
between the family on the one hand and the institution, school 
and community agency on the other. 

In the same way, it is of great importance that special 
education in the public school be closely coordinated with care 
and training in the public institution in order that institutional 
commitment or social supervision may be provided for the ado- 
lescent feeble-minded at the time of leaving school. In the ab- 
sence of such a program the work of many years of special edu- 
cation may be largely overthrown by unfortunate social experi- 
ences on the part of the feeble-minded adolescent during the 
initial period of social and occupational adjustment. 

It seems obvious that this coordination can best be estab- 
lished through the coordination of the central departments of the 
State already set up for the administrative supervision of public 
institutions, public schools and public welfare agencies. It 
would require but little administrative machinery for the subsi- 
diary branches of these public services to report their local ac- 
tion to the corresponding centralized state agency. It would re- 
quire little further machinery for these centralized agencies to 
provide a medium for exchanging information to their mutual 
advantage. Under such a system the best interests of the feeble- 
minded of the State, of the community and of the agencies them- 
selves, would be served efficiently and economically. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


A definite program designed to coordinate the various 
agencies concerned in the control of mental deficiency has al- 
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ready been proposed in New Jersey in a series of resolutions 
adopted by the New Jersey Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, which met at New Brunswick in April, 1931. These 
resolutions constitute an excellent program of prevention, care 
and control. They read as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1—Institutions 


WHEREAS: The State of New Jersey has attained an excep- 
tionally high level of institutional care and training for the 
feeble-minded, therefore be it 
RESOLVED: That we heartily endorse the present program of 
institutional care and training so generously provided by 
our Legislature and so ably administered by our State 
Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies and its Com- 
missioner, and be it further 
RESOLVED: That we favor the wider development of more 
flexible methods of admission and release to and from state 
institutions for the feeble-minded through such means as 
(a) Release to responsible guardians after suitable in- 
stitutional training 

(b) Parole, under supervision, of certain high-grade cases, 
and 

(c) Extended vacations for certain cases under institu- 
tional custody, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That we favor the establishment of a separate 
state institution for defective delinquents. 


RESOLUTION 2—Community Care 

WHEREAS: Administrative programs for more extensive and 
better community care and supervision have demonstrated 
the practicability of reducing the social problems and econ- 
omic waste associated with feeble-mindedness, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED: That we urge upon County Welfare Boards more 
adequate programs of social control of the 90 per cent of 
the feeble-minded who do not require institutional care, but 
who do benefit greatly from community supervision, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED: That we urge more extensive financial support 
of research in the field of mental deficiency on the part of 
the state, as well as by private contributors, and be it 
further 
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RESOLVED: That we favor more systematic instruction on 
this subject in teacher training in normal schools and col- 
leges. 


RESOLUTION 3—Preventive Measures 


WHEREAS: Many years of experience and research have 
shown that feeble-mindedness is one of the major causes of 
dependency, neglect, school failure and delinquency and 

WHEREAS: The wider application of definite measures for 
the amelioration, prevention and control of feeble-minded- 

WHEREAS: In view of the generally poor domestic conditions 
which surround feeble-minded children of hereditary stock, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That we favor a limited program of selective 
sterilization carefully safeguarding the rights of individuals. 


RESOLUTION 4—Special Classes 

WHEREAS: We endorse the principle and general program of 
special classes for feeble-minded children of school age 
whose social surroundings and other circumstances do not 
make institutional care necessary or advisable, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED: That we favor much more extensive development 
of such special classes in all school districts of the state, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED: That we urge the State Board of Education to 
establish a division of special classes in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction with suitable facilities for the 
discovery of mentally deficient children in the public schools, 
and with suitable personnel for state-wide supervision. 


RESOLUTION 5—Clinic Development 

WHEREAS: This Conference recognizes that mental disease 
has, in the past, frequently been approached from the stand- 
point of custodial care of patients, and 

WHEREAS: New Jersey in recent years has been developing 
a treatment program which has shown effective results, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this Conference approve the general policy 
of the State Board of Control, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, in developing clinics in the various commun- 
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ities of the state in cooperation with the medical profession 
and the general hospitals and social workers, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: That we urge the extension of the proposed plan 
for the development of psychopathic wards and clinics 
wherever possible in the general hospitals of the state as a 
first line of defense against the increase of mental disease. 


THE SUBNORMAL CHILD AT HOME 


There remains one important aspect of this problem yet 
to be satisfactorily undertaken, namely, the assistance which 
may be rendered to responsible families where a mentally sub- 
normal child is receiving home care. Because these children 
and these families seldom come to public attention, this aspect 
of the problem has received little consideration. Yet there is 
an increasing demand for help from these families, who desire 
to solve their own problem in their own way but feel the need for 
professional guidance. Probably the majority of the feeble- 
minded are being cared for in competent homes, where the fam- 
ilies assume full responsibility. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future the experiences of the public schools and of the 
public institutions may be brought to bear in this direction. 
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The Village of Happiness* 
CHAPTER I 


How IT STARTED 
The setting was quite simple. A rainy day—a porch—three 
rocking-chairs—two half-grown children—a man. The boy and 
girl were rocking to the accompaniment of their own ceaseless 
laughing. The man sat quietly in the third chair, his eyes and 
thoughts wholly occupied with the restless children. 


While his eyes followed their apparently aimless rocking 
his mind was busy with the riddle of their slowed-up minds. 
How was it; why was it that at the age of two or three years 
their intelligence had begun to ‘mark time’ while their growth 
in body continued unchecked, creating a gap of ten years, still 
widening? 

Then he thought of his own profession, that of an ordained 
minister, and one of the special charges laid upon him,—“Let 
not one of these little ones perish.” Were not these the hum- 
blest, most helpless of all ‘little ones?’ What was his duty? 
What could he do? 


While his mind was thus lost in speculation, groping for a 
solution of the riddle, his eyes continued to follow the children 
as they laughed and rocked. Presently, his mind and eyes began 
to focus. An idea began to dawn. The rhythm of the chairs 
changed from time to time. They were not in unison. There 
was frequent acceleration of the rocking. It became as furious 
at times as rocking-chairs, under the circumstances, can become. 
The baby minds were enjoying it; that was evident. 


Then the idea began to take shape. It suggested itself by a 
question. Were those two hopeless children trying to outdo 
each other in the speed of their rocking? He continued to 
watch. Yes, there was no doubt of it. They were doing just 
that. 


* AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of. themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

—Joseph P. Byers 
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Then the idea was born. These two mentally low-grade 
children were playing a game. Games mean competition. They 
were competitors in their self-taught game of rocking; trying, 
striving in their feeble way to excel. 

With this came the inspiration. If in rocking, why not in 
other games; useful ones perhaps? Could training possibly give 
to even these feeble minds some measure of control and direc- 
tion of their growing and maturing bodies? Training? Where? 
How? Why not a school,—a special school for them—one where 
patience and kindness and understanding should be the dominat- 
ing factors? 

That was the beginning of the Training School. Born on 
a rainy afternoon, on a porch where Rev. Stephen Olin Garri- 
son watched two feeble-minded children in their rocking-chairs. 
He reached a decision that afternoon. He, an ordained minister 
of the Methodist Church, heard the call—“‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these’”—“Let not one of these 
little ones perish.” He was not a man to delay. Lacking other 
facilities and means, his own home should provide for at least 
the beginning of such a school. 

The date of the opening of this school was September 1, 
1887; the place, Millville, New Jersey. Immediately the de- 
mands made upon Professor Garrison for admission to the school 
greatly exceeded his ability to receive. Before the year closed, 
applications greatly exceeded its capacity. His own resources 
were insufficient for any increase. He went ajourneying, not 
afar, but to his neighbors. He had all of the essentials of a 
great prophet,—vision, eloquence, fervor, belief, unselfishness, 
faith. He inspired sympathy, created action, and got results 
wherever he went. 

Early in his crusade, only a few miles from Millville, he 
came to Vineland. Here he found the sympathy and spirit of 
generosity that enabled him to make provision for an enlarged 
school. Previous to this visit he had secured from friends the 
promise of $2,000. Mr. B. D. Maxham, a citizen of Vineland, 
offered his own home, the Scarborough mansion, and forty acres 
of land on exceptionally favorable terms to be used for the pur- 
poses of the school. Professor Garrison appealed to the Vine- 
land Board of Trade for $2,000, pledging the location of the 
School there if that amount were contributed. It was raised; 
the pledge was kept. 
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On March Ist, 1888, the Garrison family, with the School’s 
seven pupils, five boys and two girls, took possession of the 
Maxham property. The Vineland Training School was “off the 
ways,” finally launched. The following years were to see the 
waves of its progress lap every shore of the earth. 

The trials and triumphs of those years are briefly written 
in the Cronology of the School.* Its real history has been writ- 
ten in the lives of the children who are living or have lived in 
The Village of Happiness. 

In the founding and management of the School, Professor 
Garrison had at all times the sympathy and wise counsel of his 
brother, Rev. Charles Garrison. The brothers had an inherited 
interest in the feeble-minded. In 1845, their father, Stephen 
Garrison, a member of the New Jersey State Legislature, had 
attempted to secure the establishment by the State of an institu- 
tion for the care of this unfortunate group. The attempt failed 
but it was not entirely without results. Subsequently provision 
was made by the legislature of New Jersey for the care of a 
limited number of such children at Elwyn, Pennsylvania. This 
policy was continued for more than fifty years although, in the 
meantime, the Training School had been opened and another 
institution for mentally deficient girls and women established 
by the State, also at Vineland. Professor Garrison’s interest 
and influence contributed largely to the establishment of the 
latter institution in 1889. 

Professor Garrison’s wise guidance of the Training School 
continued until his death in 1900.* “In a little more than ten 
years he had surrounded himself by a corterie of philanthropic 
persons, elicited the sympathy of the best physicians, widely 
affected the public, and at the time of his death the institution 
which he founded had acquired property consisting of 170 acres 
of land, on which are ten buildings, all of them valuable and 
adapted to their purposes and some of them really worthy of 
being spoken of as magnificent, representing an expenditure of 
about $200,000. His entire theory was based upon his motto for 
the Training School, ‘The true education and training for boys 
and girls of backward or feeble minds is to teach them what 
they ought to know and can make use of when they become men 
and women in years.’ ” 


* This cronology will conclude these stories. 
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Three years previous to Prof. Garrison’s death, Edward R. 
Johnstone had been called from the Indiana State School to 
become his assistant as Vice-Principal. He succeeded Professor 
Garrison. The mantle fell upon worthy shoulders. Inspired 
by “the vision” his genius has guided the work and controlled 
the policies of the Training School during the past thirty-two 
years. 

THE Goop NIGHT SONG 


No legacy left to the Village of Happiness by Prof. Gar- 
rison transcends in beauty or expresses more clearly the simplic- 
ity and faith of his own soul than his “Good Night Song.” 

Every night in every cottage it is sung at bed-time. All 
evening assemblies, parties, plays, movies, close with it. It isa 
ceremony: the children rise; there is perfect quiet; then, in uni- 
son, they sing the poem to its simple tune; at the third verse, 
every head is bowed and, with lowered voices, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep” closes the day. 


Good Night Song 


Up to thee my thanks would rise, 

The Lord of earth and sea and skies; 
The Lord my father and my guide, 
Where’er I roam Where’er abide. 


Here within this dear retreat, 

Thy helpful blessing I entreat; 

Oh see my weakness, make me strong 
And bless me in my evening song. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.—Amen! 


Who shall doubt that the souls of fathers and mothers wait- 
ing in the Beyond have been comforted and gladened as they, too, 
hear their children’s voices raised in thankfulness from “Here 
within this dear retreat?” These are no idle fancies—just a 
little faith makes them real. 
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Novelty Lends Enchantment 


Alice M. Nash 
Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland 


Today a teacher said to me “Would you not like to come to 
my room and see our soldiers?” Of course I went at once to her 
classroom not knowing what I was to see but decidedly curious, 
as were the several boys who, thrilled with their efforts were now 
eagerly waiting to see what my reaction would be when I opened 
the door. This is what I saw—on a large work table some 
eighty paper soldiers standing upright, all in platoon formation 
as if ready for a dress parade. Some were dressed in bright red, 
some bright yellow, and others bright blue uniforms and they 
certainly made a very colorful and interesting sight. A really 
fascinating sight might better describe my feelings while beam- 
ingly happy could well describe the expression on the boys’ faces 
as they saw my look of approval. 


I then asked for information concerning the “soldiers on 
parade” and was reminded that children are never too old to cut 
out pictures and to play dolls if given a chance to do so. I 
learned also that these soldiers with the aid of twelve boys had 
stepped right out of a ten cent picture book which had been 
made for just this purpose; to be cut up also for the pleasure of 
just such a group of boys. 

Now, as it happens we are in our pre-Christmas school per- 
iod, a time when the chosen children are rehearsing for their 
Christmas play, this year it is “Aladdin.” Every child would be 
a play child if he could and is ever hopeful that he will soon be 
chosen. I hardly need state that at this time the routine of the 
regular school is somewhat interfered with and our teachers are 
trying their very best to find interesting and different things for 
the waiting ones to do while their more fortunate classmates 
are getting ready for “glory and honor” later on. 

The teacher who invited me to her classroom was wise and, 
likewise, was being prepared when she purchased her picture 
book for on this day her room teemed with the innocent joy of 
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these older boys playing an old time game of “Soldier boy, Sol- 
dier boy, where are you going?” Without something different 
from the regular work, had she tried to force this group of ado- 
lescent boys to “carry on” in the regular way, she would have 
met grave difficulties. 

The novelty of a new game, simple as it was, made a real 
appeal to these boys and whilst it would have been foolish to 
expect them to be interested in this game for more than one 
period, it was truly a very successful venture for that one period 
for it not only furnished pleasing occupation, the cutting, color- 
ing, pasting, and assembling of the little paper men but it also 
inspired the singing of many songs, the giving of the flag salute, 
the marching around the room and exercising of the boys them- 
selves while training the little paper soldier boys to go through 
their paces, etc. 

I am not suggesting that cutting out pictures, playing kin- 
dergarten games, etc., is the best occupation and amusement for 
such older, active boys, but I am thinking that it is absolutely 
necessary for such boys to be interestedly occupied at all times 
and for this to be true it is equally necessary for the teacher to 
be alert and just one step ahead of a difficult class. If she 
will be, and will consider her problem and how to solve it the day 
before she will always be ready for the emergency when it comes 
to her on the day following. 

Furthermore, if she will utilize the simple, inexpensive ma- 
terial and suggestions which are ever at hand she will find that 
the days are all too short in which to share with her children 
the interesting things which can be found in one short visit to a 
book shop or even to a ten cent store, which was the case with 
the teacher of the “Soldier Boy” game. 





The Christmas Play, Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, was 
given as the climax of a very happy Christmas Season. Many 
days, and even weeks, were given to the preparation and training 
of the one hundred children who appeared in this production. 
Each line, song, drill, and bright costume, and even the making 
of our attractive programs were developed bit by bit as a part 
of our Educational training until we were ready to greet our 
friends with the program which is printed on the following page. 
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“ALADDIN” or “THE WONDERFUL LAMP” 
An Operetta in Four Acts 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


























Aladdin, a Lively Youth of Tin Can James W 
Trikiman, a Magician, who pretends to be Aladdin’s Uncle............... Charlie L 
The Miteeman, a Grand Lama of Yubet Joe G 
Fan Tan, Aladdin’s Mother Marietta F 
Nicee, a Princess Daughter of the Miteeman Mary W 
Shoutee, Grand Chamberlain to the Miteeman Wilbur B 
Abracad, Genii of the Lamp. Frank P 
Cadabra, Genii of the Ring Victor B 
Joseph P 

Marvin P 

Vendors in Tin Can Leonard R 
| Jack W 

John W 


Slaves of the Lamp and the Ring, Ladies of the Parasol, Flower 
Dancers, Cymbal Dancers, Ming Dancers, Ladies of the Fan, Maids of 
Honor, Maids in Waiting, Lantern Bearers, Flag Bearers, Palanquin Bear- 
ers, Gnomes, Courtiers, Citizens and Children. 

The operetta is an adaptation of the story from the “Arabian Nights,” 
preserving the main features of the Eastern tale and adapting it to everyday 
life. 


SYNOPSIS 


ACT I Outside the city of Tin Can 
Aladdin, a jolly good fellow, with the reputation of an idler in his 
native city of Tin Can, is unexpectedly visited by Trikiman, a magi- 
cian who claims to be his Uncle. Aladdin, to whom the pseudo Uncle 
has promised great wealth, in the event of his securing a Magic Lamp 
from the cave of the Genii, suddenly finds himself raised to unex- 
pected heights of popularity amongst his fellow citizens. 


ACT II In the Cave of the Genii 


Aladdin and Trikiman visit the cave of Inkydarkness and there, des- 
pite the cunning machinations of the Magician, Aladdin secures the 
Ring and the Wonderful Lamp, but troubles follow. 


ACT IIT The same as Act I 


Aladdin returns to his home and surprises his Mother who in turn 
surprises him. 


ACT IV In the Palace of the Miteeman 
Aladdin makes a favorable impression on the Miteeman and gains 
his consent to his betrothal to Princess Nicee, through his newly ac- 
quired wealth. The happy event is hailed with great acclaim and 
the story ends happily amid universal rejoicing. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 











Recitation—“Beautiful Star of Bethlehem” Herbert H 
Duet—“Song of the Angels” Miss Nellie and Anna 
Recitation—“The Broken Doll” Matilda B 
Brass Quartet—“Christmas Carols? cccccssssssssssssseed Charlie, Frank, Jay, Victor 
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Menantico Colony 
Frank G. Merithew 


Annual Report 


There is great satisfaction at this time when there is so 
much unrest and suffering in our land to be able to report that 
the boys at the Colony are enjoying good health and are in ex- 
cellent spirits. Our buildings are in good condition; our proper- 
ty in good shape; our records of production are good, some are 
excellent; our financial report shows a balance on the right side 
of the ledger. We realize that these things can only be main- 
tained through the most careful guidance and strictest economy. 


The Colony seems, all of a sudden, to have taken on a big- 
ness that is noticeable in every feature of the work. The num- 
ber of acres tilled has increased, the farm produce has increased, 
the live stock has increased, the water supply has increased ten 
fold, the trees in the orchard have grown so that the branches 
nearly touch, the shade trees are real shade trees. The highways 
leading to and bordering the Colony were once single track, 
sandy roads; today they are fifty-foot, well gravelled roads, 
which are a real asset to the Colony. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Some repairs have been necessary at Bleecker Cottage for 
general upkeep and to add to the attractiveness and comfort of 
the boys’ living-rooms. The walls have been made very attrac- 
tive by stippling. This work was all done by two of the boys. 
The fire-place has been newly tiled. 

In Pine Cottage a change was made in the heating system 
which has added comfort in this house by maintaining a uniform 
heat at all times. Our dishwashing room has been tiled and new 
sinks installed. 

The new fifty thousand gallon water tank has a six inch 
water main connecting with our present two inch system. We 
shall, in the future, extend the six inch main to all the buidings. 
This will add greatly to our fire protection. There has also been 
the necessary routine of repairs and improvements. 
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CONSTRUCTION AT THE DAM 

Considerable work has been done at the dam during the past 
quarter. The penstock, which is a cement structure 8’ x 8’ wag 
built first. This was the hardest part of our work, inasmuch as it 
was necessary to place the foundation three feet below the 
water level of the creek. The work was slow since the water 
had to be pumped out as fast as it came in. Any construction 
of this kind is a tedious job. However, the work has been com- 
pleted and the foundation for the pump-house has been laid. The 
pump-house itself is nearly completed. The 48” intake pipe has 
been installed on the dam side. The cement work around the 
intake pipe which will form a gate as well as a screen has been 
completed. To finish the work requires a completion of the 
house, the installing of the water wheel and the machinery in- 
side of the pump-house. Thus far we have spent about fifteen 
hundred dollars. It has been estimated by a representative of 
the General Electric Co. of Philadelphia, that it will require a- 
bout one thousand dollars to complete this work. 

The clearing of the brush on the lake site is progressing 
slowly. We believe that during the winter season when we shall 
be able to use our entire force of workers that we shall be able to 
get this entirely cleared. The greatest problem is the removing 
of the large trees on the bank of the lake. We believe that it 
would be money well spent to purchase a Caterpillar tractor. 


CROPS 

The hay crop was especially good. We were able to make 
three cuttings. From our twenty-seven acres of alfalfa we cut 
sixty-seven tons. F've acres of early potatoes produced 1900 bas- 
kets. This was one thousand baskets in excess of our needs. 
These have been sold for seventy cents per hundred. F've and 
one-half acres of late potatoes produced two thousand baskets 
and we also have on hand our supply of seed potatoes for next 
year. 

We harvested six thousand hampers of sweet potatoes from 
the twenty acres. Our three silos were filled with’ en- 
silage corn from sixty acres which left us twenty-five acres to 
mature into field corn with the production of about four hundred 
bushels. 

Our apple orchards are in fine condition. Dr. Martin of 
the Agricultural College inspected our orchards just prior to 
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picking. He declared our apples to be among the best in New 
Jersey. We have put 848 bushels into cold storage. We shall 
have, each year, a surplus over our needs which we believe will 
bring us substantial profits as time goes on. We have had an 
abundance of fresh vegetables for the entire family and have 
twenty-eight hundred quarts of fruit and vegetables. stored 
away for the winter. 
CATTLE 


The Training School herd was transfered to the Colony in 
January, 1931. This made a herd of fifty milch cows and about 
fifty head of young stock. Prior to the transfer we considered 
a cow who produced eight thousand pounds of milk per year, a 
very good milch cow. After the transfer, we set as a standard 
a yearly production of ten thousand pounds. Considerable cull- 
ing has been done in these past two years. About forty cows 
have been disposed of. Heifers of our own breeding have re- 
placed those sold. The following records show the effect that 
this has had: 








In 1930 the yearly production was 387,230 lbs. 
In 1931 the yearly production was 472,544 Ibs. 
In 1932 the yearly production was 677,617 Ibs. 





Of the fifty milch cows 24 have finished their 1932 lactation 
period. Of the 24, all have produced 10,000 Ibs. or better. Fif- 
teen out of this 24 have produced 12,000 Ibs. or more. Out of 
the 15 which have produced 12,000 lb. or more, eight have pro- 
duced over 15,000 Ibs. The highest finished record to date is 
22,355 Ibs. 

We have aclean herd. This means we are free from Tuber- 
culosis and abortion. The entire herd is tested annually for 
Tuberculosis and semi-annually for abortion. We are a member 
of the Salem, Cape May and Cumberland Herd Improvement As- 
sociation. The Association makes a monthly test for milk pro- 
duction and butter fat. During the past year our herd took 
first place nearly every month. These tests are useful since 
they serve as a guide for selecting good producers. They also 
aid us in culling out the unprofitable animals. 


Hoes 
Owing to the low price of pork it has seemed best to reduce 
our number quite materially. 
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THE Boys AND THEIR AMUSEMENTS 


Last, but by no means least, are the boys. They have all 
enjoyed the best of health during the past year. According to 
our hospital record we have had no sickness at all and all of our 
hospital care has been for minor things such as cuts, bruises, 
boils, etc. 

It would be hard to find a more willing group of workers. 
There is a freedom about our manner of procedure which most 
every boy likes. He has an opportunity to express more or less 
his own initiative. 

Our boys play as heartily as they work and seemingly get 
a great deal of pleasure out of their games. They especially 
like base ball. During the past year we spent a little money and 
hard work on our part fixing up a real ball field. Many games 
were played during the summer with outside teams. This 
greatly appeals to them especially if they win; they did win 
many of the games that were played. 

Many of the older boys had trips to Wildwood, Atlantic 
City and often times on or two go with me on some business trip. 

Quite a few spend considerable of their time in the evenings, 
after working hours, fishing. It would be easy for me to be- 
lieve that they get as much of a thrill when they catch a small 
fish weighing a pound or more, as President Hoover does when 
he lands one of his Sailfish. One boy in particular when he 
catches a medium size fish can tell you a whale of a fish-story. 
When our lake is completed and stocked with fish I have reason 
to believe it will furnish a great deal of pleasure for many of 
our boys. 

During the winter months, they spend their evenings play- 
ing cards and checkers. Just before Christmas a checker tourn- 
ament was played here at the Colony and the Training School. 
The three boys who received the highest percentage, played 
against the three boys at the Training School who received the 
highest percentage. Considerable interest was manifested 
among the players and the lookers-on. One of our boys who 
received an Erector Set for Christmas has gotten a world of 
pleasure out of it. 
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